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For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW DO YOU DO? 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


I’vE given up saying, ‘‘ How do you do?”’ 

Because nobody ever answers you. 

I asked it to-day of my cousin Sue; 

But all she said was, ‘‘ And how do you do?” 

And then hurried along as if she knew, 

Without waiting to have me tell her, too. 

Then grandpa and grandma and great-aunt 
Prue, 

When I said politely, ‘‘ How do you do ?”’ 

Asked the same old thing as if it were new. 

And I’ve not found one single person who 

Would tell me how he really did do. 

So I’ve just stopped asking, now wouldn’t you ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SUNSHINE MAKERS. 


BY DOROTHY GORDON. 


N [sister was playing with her dolls when 
Sister Lou came home from school 
with her friend, Molly Brown. ‘‘O 

mamma,’’ said Lou, ‘t Molly and I have started 

a Sunshine League. There are five of us girls 

in it, and we are each pledged to do something 

to bring sunshine to some one every day. Isn’t 
it splendid? We are all going to begin to- 


morrow, and the girls will meet here Saturday 
afternoon and report. Don’t you think that 
is nice, mamma ?”’ 

‘‘ Very nice,’’ agreed mamma, 

‘“‘Tt is a club,” said Lou. ‘' And we call our- 
selves the ‘Sunshine Makers,’ and we are each 
to have a badge.”’ 

“OQ Lou,” exclaimed Midget, scrambling up 
from the floor, her eyes shining and her curls 
tumbled from her play. ‘‘ Can I belong, too ? 
I want to be a ‘Sunshine Maker.’ Tell me 
how you do it.”’ 

Lou laughed. ‘You're too little, Midget 
mine. It is only big girls in our club.” 

The eager look died out of Midget’s face. 
That was what Lou said so often! There were 
so many nice things ‘ big girls’’ could do that 
Midget was not allowed to do. When one is 
“half-after six and going on seven,”’ it is hard 
to be told one isn’t big enough to do what 
sister does. ; 

Molly saw the disappointed look on Midget’s 
face. ‘‘Why, Midget-darling,”’ she exclaimed, 
picking up the small girl in her strong young 
arms and swinging her lightly on to a small 
table, ‘‘ you shall be a Sunshine Maker if you 
want to. We'll make you an honorary mem- 
ber of our club, and you shall have a badge 
just like the rest of us.” 

“Ts it nice to be a—a—hon’rary mem- 
ber ?”’ asked Midget, doubtfully. 


‘‘ Yes, indeed! That's the very nicest kind 
of a member,’’ declared Molly, cheerfully. 
‘TIgsn’t it, Lou? It means you don’t have to 
come to club meetings unless you want to, and 
you don’t have to do anything you don’t want 
to; but you can make just as much sunshine as 
you wish.’? And Molly kissed Midget, whose 
smiles came back at once. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Lou hurried out into her garden, There 
were some beautiful yellow daffodils in bloom, 
the first of the season. ‘‘They are the real 
sunshine color,’’ said Lou, as she picked the 
six beautiful sprays. 

‘‘ What are you going to with them, Louie,”’ 
asked Midget. 

‘‘They are my ‘Sunshine Makers’ for 
to-day,’’ answered Lou. ‘I’m going to take 
them to my Sunday-School teacher’s mother. 
She was sick last week, and I know she would 
like these pretty flowers.” 

‘*O Lou, are you going to take them all 
to her?” asked Midget, a little wistfully. 

‘“Why, Midgie, don’t you want the poor 
sick lady to have the flowers ?”’ 

“Yes, of course,’’ said Midget. ‘Only—I 
thought —if you’d give me just one,— just one 
little one, Lou,—I’d like to take it over to 
grammie.”’ 

‘‘But grammie can have some flowers some 
other time,”’ said Lou. ‘‘I haven’t very many, 
you see.”’ 

She looked at the small sister rather doubt- 
fully, however. It did seem selfish to deny 
even one spray for dear grandma. She slowly 
separated one, the largest and finest, and gave 
it to Midget. ‘‘There, you may have that, 
girlie. And tell grandma I’m coming in to see 
her this afternoon.”’ 

So Midget ran across the street to. grandma’s 
with the beautiful daffodil. Grandma ad- 
mired the pretty flower, put it in a glass 
of water, and thanked the eager little giver. 
“Tt is just like a bit of sunshine, dear,” 
she said. ‘t And the love and kiss that came 
with it from my little Curly-head is another 
bit of sunshine for grandma.”’ 

When Saturday afternoon came, all the girls 
of the Sunshine League met at Lou’s. Midget 
was there, too, sitting very quietly in her small 
rocking-chair. The ‘‘ big girls’ all made their 
reports. There were so many ways they had 
found to carry sunhine to others! Some had 
taken flowers to sick people. Maud Randolph 
had gone with her mamma to the Children’s 
Hospital, and had read stories for a whole 
hour-to the little ones, Fannie and Ruth had 
gone to see a poor old blind lady, and had sung 
her all their new Sunday-School songs. Molly 
had given away some of her old playthings to 
some poor children, and had lent her Gis’ 
Companions and a new book toafriend. Molly 
had more to say, too, about making sunhine in 
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her own home. Some of the girls had not 
seemed to think of that. 

When they had all finished, they agreed that 
it was really very pleasant to ‘‘ make sunshine ” 
for others. 

‘‘Now we want to hear from our ‘honorary 
member’,’’ said Molly, drawing forward Mid- 
get’s rocking-chair. ‘‘I suppose Midget just 


dances about till her yellow curls make sun- 


shine wherever she goes.”’ 

But Midget was bashful before so many 
older girls, and only hid her head on Molly’s 
shoulder and refused to speak. 

Then Midget’s mother said: ‘‘I shall have 
to ask permission to make Midget’s report for 
her. I know a little. girl who has carried sun- 
shine with her every day. She takes a flower’ 
to her grandma every morning, and gives it 
with a kiss and a sunny smile. She gave up 
her play and offered to wipe the dishes for 
mamma when her big sister hadn’t time, be-~ 
cause she was going away on a Sunshine errand, 
She is always watching for papa when he comes 
home at night, because he likes to be greeted 
with a big hug from his little Sunbeam. And 
yesterday, when it rained so hard in the after- 
noon that Midget couldn’t go to school, she — 
almost— began to cry, but remembered to be 
a Sunshine Maker instead; and so the smiles 
came out again, and she played with baby 
and kept him happy and amused all the after- 
noon, so that mamma got a nice long time to 
sew.” 

‘Why, Midget Midgkins!”’ exclaimed Molly, 
giving her a good hug. ‘‘She’s the best Sun- 
shine Maker of us all, isn’t she, girls? She’s 
just a— little bunch o’ sunshine.”’ 

And, though none of the girls had ever heard 


of a bunch of sunshine before, they quite agreed — 
with Molly; and Midget was very happy at their 


loving praise. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UP TO DATE. 
BY MARY IRVING KEITH, 


‘‘O LITTLE maid with curls so brown! 
Where have you left your big sun-down? 
The sun will kiss each rosy cheek 

And in your curls play hide-and-seek. 


‘* Stay, I will find one large and wide 
With pretty pompons on the side.”’ 
Impatient maid, she will not wait, 
But quickly slams the garden gate. 


‘‘Such careless ways!’’ I said, and frowned, 
The little maiden turned around. 

Quoth she, with sweet and saucy smile, 

‘‘ Dear aunt, sun-downs are not in style.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIRST DANDELION, 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


“ PRIL 16th!” said Mother Nature. ‘It 

A is really time for the first dandelion. 

The weather clerk has promised an 

early spring, and the children will be looking 

for it everywhere. I have just one that is 

nearly ready to blossom. Now where shall I 
put it?” 

‘*“On my lawn,” suggested a little girl. who 
looked like a violet and a pussy-willow com- 
bined in her new spring suit of purple velvet 
trimmed with gray fur. ‘The soil is so rich, 
the blossoms will come out beautifully; and it 
will have all the dear little grass-blades for com- 


panions. I won’t pick it, but let it live as long 
as it can. Oh, it will be so happy on our 
lawn!”’ 


_years. 


“You're a darling little girl,”’ said Mother 
g g 


Nature, smiling on her fondly. ‘‘ You've had 
a conservatory full of beautiful flowers all 
winter, but you love my yellow-haired baby 
best of all.» In less than a week I will have 
your lawn spangled with dandelions.” 

But Mother Nature did not promise her the 
jirst dandelion. ‘ Jansen, the gardener, doesn’t 
like dandelions,’’ continued little Violet and 
Pussy-willow. ‘‘ He calls them nuisance-weeds, 
and cuts them down with the lawn-mower; but 
they spring right up again. If you'll give me 
the first one, I’ll ask papa to let him spare it.”’ 

But Mother Nature only smiled again, and 
nodded her head mysteriously; while little 
Violet and Pussy-willow ran down the avenue 
to overtake her nurse. 

‘“Oh, put it in the woods!’ said a rosy- 
cheeked boy, taking off his hat politely to 
Mother Nature. ‘Put it right at the side of 
the cart-road. Lots of people pass through 
there, ladies and children in carriages: think 
how delighted they will be. Even the horses 
will enjoy seeing it, and will expect to havea 
good feed of fresh grass soon instead of dry 
hay.” 

“That is a sweet thought,’’ said Mother 
Nature, patting his cheek with a gentle zephyr. 
‘“You are a Band of Mercy boy, I know, or 
you would not think of the horses.” 

‘““Yes, madam, I am,’’ said the boy, mod- 
estly; and with a parting bow he passed on his 
way to school. 

‘*Put it in our meadow,” pleaded three little 
children. ‘‘We want millions and millions of 
them to play with. We play that they were 
money,’’ said one of the girls. ‘‘ Brother Jack 
keeps store; and we play the grass was beau- 
tiful green silk, and buy yards and yards of it, 
and pay with gold sovereigns.’”’ ‘I have them 
for buttons on my policeman’s coat,” said a 
chubby boy. ‘‘And we make brooches and 
sleeve buttons and bracelets out of the blos- 
soms,”’ said the girls, ‘‘and chains and rings 
of the stems.” ‘‘ And we blow bubbles through 
the stems, and make curls of them.” ‘And 
we have them for pats of butter, when we have 
parties, with our acorn tea-sets; or we have 
them for omelettes or lemon pies.”’ 

‘‘And we play dandelion clocks,’’ said an- 
other boy. ‘‘ When they are in blossom, we call 
them ‘ Merry Charlies’; when they go to seed, 
we say, ‘Charlie is getting old: his hair is 
gray’; and, when the seeds have blown away, 
we say, ‘Charlie is bald: he is a very old man 
now.’ Oh, there’s no end to the fun you can 
have with dandelions!” 

“Bless your dear hearts!”’ said Mother 
Nature. ‘You shall all be ‘dandelion mill- 
ionaires’ soon: they are better than gold. You 
shall be richer than the Vanderbilts or Rocke- 
fellers. Dandelions shall be as plentiful in 
your meadows as the stars inthe sky. That 
dear little boy who suggested putting it in the 
woods,” she added to herself, ‘‘ didn’t wait for 
any promises, but the wilderness shall blos- 
som as the rose for his sake.” But Mother 
Nature had not yet decided where she would 
put the first dandelion. 

‘*T would like to have it in my yard,’ mur- 
mured a pale lady, who had not been out of the 
city for more than a day at a time for ten 
‘‘T don’t wish to be selfish ; but I was 
brought up in the country, and the first dande- 
lion is like a breath of pure air to me. And 
it tells me of my Father’s love, for it reminds 
me that He is as near to us in the city as in the 
country.” 

‘“You shall have a large clump of them 
soon,”’? said Mother Nature. ‘I noticed how 


cheerful spirit. 


you loved them last summer ; and, instead of 


‘blowing away the seeds, I lodged them in a 
little hollow in the sunniest spot in your yard, . 


and blew a layer of sand over them. They are 
safe, never fear.”’ 
‘‘T didn’t promise her the jirst one,” she 


added to herself; ‘‘ but she shall have it unless” 


I find some one else who needs it more than she 
does.” 

‘*Put it right by the side of the road in the 
busiest street in the city,’ suggested a famous 
poet. ‘There will be soil enough to root it 
in a crevice between two stones, and it will 
do more good there than anywhere else. It 
will be seen by men, women, children, horses, 
ants, and birds; and the sight will do them 
good. I got the inspiration of one of my best 
poems from seeing a dandelion growing in a 
city street.’ 

‘““T remember that poem well,’’ said Mother 
Nature. ‘‘I suggested it to you myself, but you 
did not give me the credit for it. I scattered 
the seeds all over the vacant lots and grass- 
plots in the city, taking care to drop some 
along the waysides, wherever I could find soil 
enough for them. I dictated the poem ; but 
you never knew it, because I talked to you in 
a murmuring breeze so softly that you never 
thought of me at all.” 

In a bare attic at the top of a seven-story tene- 
ment house lay a woman with a broken hip. 


She was young, and looked still younger than — 


she was. For seven years she had lain in bed, 
being moved from one part of the room to the 
other, but never going out of it. From her 


_chamber window she could see, out over the 


roofs, the top of a very tall elm-tree. Ona 
little stand by her bedside was a broken 
pitcher full of water and a tumbler, in which 


were three nasturtium blossoms and four 


geranium leaves. Oh, how happy she was! 
There came a gentle tap at the door; and, in 
answer to her ‘‘ Come in,’’ two persons entered. 
One was a sweet-faced Sister of Charity, and 
the other a beautiful, young girl,—at least, 
she seemed beautiful to the invalid, who had 


"a quick eye for whatever was good and lovely. 


‘Well, my dear,”’ said Sister Clarice, ‘‘ how 
are you feeling to-day?,”’ 

‘Oh, so well!’ said the invalid, with a 
bright smile. ‘‘Don’t you see I am almost 
sitting up?” 

‘“Why! what has happened? Bless you! 
Your new cot already! Those dear Sunshine 
girls!” 

‘““Yes: mother found it in the hall when 
she came home last night, and she can manage 
it so easily. Just a touch, and it raises my 
head and shoulders so that I feel as if I was 
sitting up without hurting my hip atall. And 
look at the lovely flowers! The lady where 
mother worked yesterday threw them in the 
coal-hod, but mother picked out all the good 
ones for me.” 

“My poor woman,”’ 
young lady, ‘‘how long have you been like 
this? But forgive me: I didn’t mean to 
offer you pity. We ‘weep with those who 
weep, and rejoice with those who rejoice.’ 
I rejoice with you, and congratulate you 
upon the best of all possessions, a brave, 
May I ask how long you 
have been confined to your bed?” 

‘“‘Seven years, miss. I fell from a high 
window that I was washing, breaking my 


said the beautiful 


-hip. Oh! I am so glad spring has come! 


Do you see that tall tree? It is budding 
already.”’ 


‘‘Dear me!”’ said Mother Nature, who was — 
looking in through the window: ‘I would like 
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to give her the first dandelion. She deserves 
it, I am sure; but where could I put it? Not 
a flower-pot, not even a crack where I could 
put a little soil. I must have some aid from 
human nature in this.” : 

‘*T wish I had a million dollars,’’ said the 
young lady, impulsively,—‘‘ not for myself, but 
for others. You should have a beautiful room 
overlooking the best park in the city, and a 
couch so soft that you wouldn’t realize that 
there was anything under you. The walls 


' should be nearly all windows, so that you 


would feel as if you were out of doors; and 
all around you would be beautiful pictures 
and statues and vases full of ”— 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t, miss,” said the invalid, 
who could hardly speak for laughing. ‘I 
wouldn’t know what to do with those kind 
of things: I wasn’t brought up to’em. I have 
everything — well, ‘most everything I need 
now. The Sunshine Club has given me this 
beautiful cot; and they bring me fruit and 
flowers, and write me such beautiful letters, 
just as if I was one of themselves.” 

“‘T am far from rich,’’ said the young lady. 
“T have been working ina store, and wished 
to spend some of my earnings in helping those 
less fortunate; but my aunt thought the work 
was too hard for me, and she took me out.” 

She did not say that she had left a comfort- 
able home, and gone to work in a store for the 
purpose of getting money to help the poor 
with, and had been treated very unkindly in 
consequence by her richer relatives. 

“‘T will come to see you sometimes, if I 
may,”’ she added. ‘‘My aunt who. has been 
a mother to me, will let me come, but only on 
condition that I am accompanied by a Sister 
of Charity. I have thought of something that 
may give you a little pleasure, and it will 
hardly cost anything.” 2 

The next day the two ladies came again, and 
they were accompanied by a man who carried 
a long shallow box. In it were, not green- 
house plants, but a layer of woodland sods, 
just as they came from the bosom of Mother 
Nature herself. It was all green then; but in 
it were roots of violets, cinque-foil, hepatica, 
clover, buttercups, sorrel, and butter-and-eggs, 
which bloomed successively in that attic win- 
dow from April to October. And it was in 
that box that the first dandelion bloomed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DOG WOULD. 


BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. — 


THE pet poodle said to the ancient fire-dog 
(He spoke in the choicest dog-Latin), 
“I’m going to purchase a handsome dog- 
watch,”’ 
And jumped from the chair that he sat in. 


‘‘ While out on that errand,” the fire-dog ex- 
claimed, 
‘*T]] pay you one-half my month’s wages, 
If only you'll stop at a doctor’s to find 
Exactly how long a ‘ dog’s age’ is. 


‘“ At the same time inquire (unless you may 
think 
It’s expecting too much of a stranger) 
The name of that noted ancester of ours 
Who is known as ‘the dog in the manger.’ 


‘“ There’s also a list that I’m anxious to get: 
Please ask, and, if need be, insist; 

For I once saw this sign on an editor’s desk, 
‘Beware of the doggerelist!’”’ 
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In ancient days the most celebrated precept was 
** Know thyself’; in modern times it has been sup- 
planted by the more fashionable maaim, *‘ Know 
thy neighbor, and everything about him.” 
JOHNSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NELLIE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Part Il.— The End. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


ELLIE never forgot the visit that she 
and her mother paid on the following 
morning,— the street was so dirty and 

the house so mean, the many flights of stairs so 
long and dark. 

The room was gloomy and bare, too, lighted 
only by Gretchen’s flaxen braids and one 
small, small window near which a slight, pale 
woman was sewing. Nellie sat by, a lump 
swelling in her white throat, as she listened 
to the tale of sorrows that Gretchen’s mother, 
warmed out of her shy reserve by the kindness 
of this gentle lady, had impulsively confined 
to Mrs. Foster. It was the old sad story of 
struggle and disappointment, of cloud and sun- 
shine and cloud again. Gretchen’s father had 
been a promising musician, but a needy one; 
and, just when hope seemed brightest, he had 
suddenly been taken from them, leaving the 
wife and little one quite penniless. Sad and 
disheartened, they had come to this land of 
promise, seeking for brighter days, but had 
only found the same cold skies that had 
frowned above them in the Fatherland. 

When Nellie and her mother came down the 
long flights of stairs, the girl’s face wore an un- 
usual seriousness, and she was very quiet all 
day. At last evening came, the younger chil- 
dren had gone to bed, and Nellie was sitting 
in a low chair before the library fire, gazing 
intently into the crumbing embers. 

‘“¢ Mamma,’’ she exclaimed at last, ‘‘I want 
to do something for Gretchen: I want to do it 
all myself. Don’t you think she will make a 
fine singer some day if her voice is only 
trained? I wish I could send her to a school 
of music.”’ 

‘‘ How could you do that, dear?’’ asked Mrs, 
Foster, stroking her daughter’s sunny head. 
Nellie looked into the fire to hide one or two 
tears that would come, and answered with a 
choke in the voice she tried to have perfectly 
brave and clear: ‘“‘I could begin by giving up 
my party, mamma. You know it would cost 
a great deal to have such a nice one.”’ 

If she could have seen the happiness in her 
mother’s face then, Nellie would have felt 
fully repaid for the sacrifice it had cost her so 
much to make; for it was a sacrifice. Only a 
birthday party, to be sure; but this young 
girl delighted in such gaieties, and had spent 
many an hour planning and arranging for her 
birthday festival. 

Mr. Foster had heard the story of little 
Gretchen and her mother, and now he listened 
to Nellie’s words, and laid down his newspaper 
with a look of glad approval as he went over 
to the fireplace. 

“That is right, daughter,’ he said warmly. 
‘And I can help you, too, perhaps. I was 
going to give you that gold watch you wanted 
for a birthday gift; but, if you wish, you shall 
have the money instead, and may use it 
toward the musical education of your little 


songstress. Which do you choose, my Nel- 
lie? ’’ 
Here came sacrifice number two. Nellie 
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looked into the fire again for a moment, then 
she turned to her father. ‘I choose to take 
the money,’’ she said quietly, 


It was Nellie’s birthday, and the sunshine 
was flooding all the world. It was streaming 
into Nellie’s heart, and beaming from her 
happy eyes, and dimpling in her cheeks. Every- 
one had been so good to her. The many 
tokens of love and friendship lay strewn about 
her pretty room; and now it was lunch-time, 
and the carriage was driving up to the door. 
Out of the carriage stepped Gretchen and her 
mother; but, oh, how changed the pale faces! 
The sunshine had crept into their hearts and 
eyes, too. A new life was to begin for both on 
that day. Mrs. Foster had discovered that 
she needed to have a seamstress in the house, 
there was so much to keep a busy needle 
flying every day. So on Nellie’s birthday the 
sewing-room and the small bedroom adjoining 
were bright with flowers to receive Gretchen’s 
mother, 

Then, as for Gretchen herself, the best mu- 
sician in the city had listened to her little 
songs, and had given her great hope; and on 
this day the little song-bird was to begin her 
student life in the big school of music. Happy! 
There were so many happy faces gathered 
about the table at that birthday luncheon, who 
could have said which was the happiest one! 

The feast ended with Nellie’s birthday cake; 
and after a while the carriage was called again, 
and Gretchen bade her mother a joyful fare- 
well. Then she and Nellie drove together to 
the great school of music. Nellie went with 
her little protegce to the tiny room which had 
been prepared for her, and stopped to arrange 
some roses in a vase on the table. Then she 
turned to say good-bye. But, when she looked 
in Gretchen’s face, no words came to her. 
The child’s big blue eyes were filled with 
grateful tears, her soft lips were trembling. 
Suddenly she fell on her knees, and, seizing 
Nellie’s hand, covered it with kisses. 

‘‘ Oh, I love you, Ilove you!’ she sobbed in 
her great joy. ‘‘God has made you very, very 
good.” 


Nellie was sitting before the fire again that 
evening when her father laid his hand on her 
head, and gently turned her face up to his. 
‘*Do you regret your sacrifice, my daughter? ” 
he asked gravely. But there were no tears in 
Nellie’s eyes to-night. 

‘“‘Sacritice!’’ she cried, a great wave of glad- 
ness sweeping over her and causing her voice 
to tremble. ‘‘I have made no sacrifice, papa. 
This has been the happiest birthday I ever 
had.” 


THE CAPTAIN INSIDE. 


UG OTHER,”’ asked Freddie the other 
day, ‘‘did you know there was a 
little captain inside of me? 

“Grandfather asked me what I meant to 
be when I grew to be a man, and I told him 
a soldier. I meant to stand up straight, hold 
my head up, and look straight ahead. 

“Then he said I was two boys, one outside, 
and one inside; and, unless the inside boy 
stood straight, held up his head, and looked 
the right way, I never could be a true soldier 
at all. The inside boy has to drill the outside 
one, and be the captain,”’ Sunbeam, 


He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves 
and sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our 
helper. BURKE. 
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HOME OF THE DEER. 


Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold. 
Daffodils! daffodils! say do you hear ? 
Summer is coming, and spring-time‘s here! 
K. H. MInuEr. 


MARGARET’S WELL. 


LITTLE way from Croydon, near Lon- 

AN don, England, there was long a dirty, 
marshy little pond, which is now an 
exquisite clear spring of running water. John 
Ruskin expended £500 in making this spring, 


‘ 


which is not far from the home of his childhood; 
and, surrounding it with trees and flowers, he 
named it after his mother, ‘‘ Margaret’s Well.” 
On the neat tablet over it are inscribed the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘In obedience to the Giver 
of Life, of brooks, and fruits that feed it, of 
the peace that ends it, may this well be kept 
sacred for the service of men, flocks, and 
flowers, and by kindness called ‘ Margaret’s 
Well.’”” Selected. 


Few things are impossible to diligence and skill, 
JOHNSON, 


One of the most important, but one of the most 
difficult, things to a powerful mind is to be its own 
master. A pond may lie quiet in a plain, but a ; 
lake wants mountains to compass and hold tt, 


ADDISON. 


VERY human soul has the germ of some 
flowers within, and they would open 
if they could only find sunshine and 

free air to expandin. I always told you that 
not having enough sunshine was what ailed 
the world.— Lydia Maria Child. 
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LOCH LOMOND. 
(See article on this page, ‘‘ Rob"Roy's Cave’’). 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


SPRING walks abroad in all the fields to-day, 
Her touch has left the apple-orchards white. 
The baby buds that waited for the May 
Have shaken out their petals over night: 
Against the rugged boughs they softly press, 
Shell-tinted blossoms on a field of green, 
Weaving in the mantle of their loveliness 
Across the uncouth shapes that spring be- 
. tween. 

Amid their fragrance croon the busy bees, 
And in the perfumed mazes lose their way; 
While hovering over them the wandering breeze 

Lays tender fingers on each sun-kissed spray. 
Spring walks abroad with songs of life and 
cheer, 
A thousand gifts she joyfully bestows; 
But all her fairest handiwork is here, 
Where orchards toss their drifts of scented 
snows. 
EMMA WESTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 
SURPRISING GRANDFATHER. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


RANDFATHER was asleep, or it could 
never have happened. The warm sum- 
mer sun had set him nodding till his 

newspaper fell from his lap and his chin 
dropped on his breast; and he was, as I said, 
fast asleep on the piazza. 

On a bench near the house stood a basket 
of bright red apples. Beth didn’t know that 
they were for Aunt Sarah, and that they were 
set there so Brother Jack would not forget to 
take them to her on his way to school in the 
afternoon. Beth had a habit of talking to 
herself in a soft little voice, quite as if there 
were another Beth to listen. ‘Pretty red 
apples,” she was saying now. ‘Too bad you 
didn’t grow on grandpa’s new tree. He’s dis- 
*pointed, mother said so, ‘cause no red apples 
* all came on the new tree. He looked and 
looked, ’cause I saw him, and then put on 


his glasses and looked some more; but there 
wasn’t a single one. Oh—” and Beth’s face 
shone at the thought,— ‘‘ ll s’prise him, that’s 
what Ill do.” 

By and by grandfather dreamed that some- 
thing warm and soft was rubbing against his 
arm; and then he awoke to find that it was no 
dream at all, but that the something warm 
and soft was little Beth’s head. ‘‘Oh, ho!” 
said grandfather. ‘‘So I lost myself for a mo- 
ment!”’ 

‘‘ And are you all awake now so’s to take a 
surprise walk with me?”’ said Beth. 

‘‘ Yes,— oh, yes,”’ said grandfather,’ taking 
Beth’s hand. 

The two went down the garden path till 
they reached the new apple-tree, and there 
Beth stood still. “Hullo!” cried grandfather. 
‘“‘Why, what’s this?’? And he took out his 
glasses. 

“The new tree seems to be a-bearing, doesn’t 
it??? said Beth. ‘‘You’re not dis’pointed any 
more, are you, grandpa?”’ 

‘* Bless the child, bless her,’’ said grand- 
father, shaking with laughter; for underneath 
the little tree were quantities of bright red 
apples, and at the tip end of the lowest branch 
was one especially large one tied on with a 
string. ‘t Mighty good fruit,” said grandfather, 
picking up an apple and tasting it,— ‘‘ nice and 
sweet for a young tree.”’ For he had seen 
that Beth would be dreadfully ‘‘ dis’pointed”’ 
if he saw through her kind little trick, so he 
acted as if it were the most natural thing in 
the world for a basket to be lying near, and 
said, ‘‘ You and I might fill this basket to send 
to Aunt Sarah; and you may pick the one on 
the tree.’’ And then he turned his back so as 
not to see her untie the string! 


I think I restrict myself within bounds im say- 
ing that, so far as I have observed in this life, ten 
men have failed from defect in morals where one 
has failed from defect in intellect. 

Horace MANN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TO-MORROW. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Ir’s To-morrow’s little boy says, ‘‘ Wait,”’ 
It’s To-morrow’s little boy says, ‘‘ No,” 
It’s To-morrow’s little boy makes the other 
children late 
Just because he loves to loiter slow. 
It’s to-morrow and to-morrow; 
But he finds out, to his sorrow, 
That another day will borrow 
Something from another day, just so. 


It’s To-morrow’s little boy, ah me! 
Says, ‘‘ A little longer time to play.” 
It’s To-morrow’s little boy knows the busy little 
bee 
Never gathers honey in that way; 
But a scurry and a flurry 
And a little wholesome hurry 
Never causes him to worry, 
For To-morrow’s boy prefers delay. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROB ROY’S CAVE AND THEREABOUTS. 
BY JOHN W. BUCKHAM, 


ATURDAY dawned dour and uncanny, 
The lurid atmosphere in which Edin- 
burgh was enshrouded in the early morn- 

ing settled into a heavy, hopeless rain that 
almost hid Stirling Castle from sight, and beat 
a disheartening tattoo on the rampart of um- 
brellas that quite covered the Loch Katrine 
coach as it drew out of Aberfoyle and began 
the steep ascent leading toward Loch Achray 
and the Trossachs, 

Yet the party was far from being a forlorn 
one. Had it not been told the tourist before 
he left America, had it not even reached the 
ears of the obtuse Englishman, that rain was 
the natural and becoming garment in which to 
see the Scotch lakes and mountains ? Besides, 
who knew but that this, which to all appear- 
ances seemed a dogged and determined rain- 
storm, was, nevertheless, only a _ passing 
shower,— prelude to a splendid outburst of 
sunshine,— or even, perhaps, this was not rain 
at all, but only a Scotch mist that would prove 
but to enhance the glories about to be dis- 
closed? So all hands made the best of it; and 
we went on merrily up the winding road under 
the heavy skies, not in the least minding if a 
rill from the umbrella next made a little 
Scotch burn down the back of one’s neck. 

The clouds, charged though they were with 
gallons and hogsheads of water, did not over- 
hang the mountains so as to conceal their sum- 
mits or hide the splendor of their form and 
coloring. The heather just coming into bloom 
spread its purple flame over the mountain 
sides, as if defying the clouds to quench its 
glorious light. Ah, the heather! Who can de- 
seribe it so that-one who has not seen it may 
realize, in the slightest degree, its indescrib- 
able charm? Near at hand, as it lines the 
roadway, its feathery grace, the exquisite col- 
oring of each individual twig and blossom, 
won an homage that grew apace into affection, 
so that one could readily understand why a 
Scotchman’s face lights up at the very men- 
tion of heather. And far-away, as it mar- 
shalled its purple regiments in an unbroken 
phalanx of purple splendor up the mountain 
sides, storming the very summit and planting 
there its banner of beauty, who could look 
upon it without a thrill of purest and deepest 
pleasure? 

But to return to the question whether or 
not this was a Scotch mist. -Who could tell? 
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There was probably not a single Scotchman in 
the party, with the exception of the driver; 
and, as he had a sprig of white heather — a rare 
find that means good luck — stuck in his hat, 
he would undoubtedly be prejudiced in his 
views. The sheep with drenched wool feeding 
amidst the bracken surely ought to know, for 
they spend month after inonth wandering day 
and night over these hills and mountains in 
all weathers; but sheep are proverbially dumb, 
even on the subject of the weather. 

Well, even if it be rain, common, dreary, 
every-day rain such as one has at home, and 
increasing at that, what matters it? Could 
mountains be grander than these in any 
weather? Could any road be more pictur- 
esque? What! are these children, shaggy, un- 
kempt, running along beside the coach, look- 
ing hungrily up after pennies? Where could 
they have come from in this wild, uninhabited 
country? See ‘‘yon”’’ is a little —what shall 
I call it ?— not a clearing, nor a settlement nor 
a digging, these are all American terms: I 
suppose the driver could give us the right 
word, but he is busy with his horses,— well, a 
number of tiny rude houses, plainly a mining 
village; for there is a mine of some kind open- 
ing its cavernous jaws in the side of the moun- 
tain. And see! what are these heaps of black 
sod just behind the houses? Yankee wit is 
enough for that problem without the aid of 
Scotch ‘‘information.’’ It must be peat, stand- 
ing there to dry,—as if such a thing were pos- 
sible in a region of Scotch mists like this. 

We are now near the summit of the climb, 
and soon begin the descent. We can see the 
little boy hanging underneath the coach in 
front of us turning the crank that puts on the 
brake as we spin along the fine smooth road, 
until far below on our right breaks the vision 
of lovely Loch Achray nestling in its circle of 
mountains, mighty Bem Lomond towering far 
above it on the south, with Ben Aan, abrupt 
and striking, like a lofty watch-tower, in the 
north-west. Our glimpse of this charming 
lake is but brief; for the coach bowls rapidly 
on toward the Trossachs, and all too soon we 
are compelled to say, 

‘Farewell to lovely Loch Achray. 
Where shall one find in foreign land, 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand? ’’ 


The Trossachs, or “bristling country,” is 
the famous wooded pass between Loch Achray 
and Loch Katrine. It was here, readers of 
‘““The Lady of the Lake’’ will remember, 
that the stag so hotly pursued by Fitz- James 
escaped. 

“Then dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to hound and hunter’s ken, 
In the deep Trossachs’ wildest nook 
His solitary refuge took.”’ 


It was here, too, that the king’s gallant horse 
fell, to rise no more. Here, also, in ‘the 
rugged jaws” of this defile, was fought the 
bloody battle of Beal’ and Duine, so graphi- 
cally described by the aged minstrel. The 
‘““weather-beaten crags,’’ the weeping birch 
and aspen ‘with boughs that quake at every 
breath,” the ‘‘ash and warrior oak,’ the 
‘cliff that met on high,” are still here to 
ratify Scott’s descriptive powers. 

Through: far-famed Loch Katrine the little 
steamer, ‘‘Sir Walter Scott,’’ carries us more 
rapidly than even the brawny oarsmen of 
Clan-Alpine carried Roderick Dhu with their 
‘“ Ho, iro,’’ past lovely ‘t Ellen’s Isle,” beautiful 
in itself, but more beautiful through its asso- 
ciations with the modest maid of Scott’s ro- 
mance, on past shores of ever-changing beauty 
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to Stronachlacher. The rain or the mist, 
whichever it was, had ceased; and, although 
the sun still holds his tartan before his face, 
the colors of the plaid that clothe valley and 
hill and mountain begin to show greater dis- 
tinctness, and, if Loch Katrine fails to smile, 
there is at least no frown upon her fair counte- 
nance. 

At Stronachlacher coaches are in waiting to 
convey us to Loch Lomond. No more delight- 
ful combination of travel can be imagined 
than sailing and coaching, especially if one is 
fortunate enough to secure a seat on the for- 
ward deck of the steamer and the front seat_on 
the coach. The ambitious little leaders hurry 
the heavy wheelers up the valley to Glen Ark- 
let, from which we follow the rushing waters 
of Arklet water through the glen and down 
the steep descent to Inversaid on the shores 
of that princess of the Scotch lakes, Loch Lo- 
mond. It is difficult —too difficult it proved 
for me — to leave Inversaid with but a momen- 
tary glimpse of its glories. There are the falls 
calling you from the trees; there is the tanta- 
lizing sign that you passed pointing to an en- 
ticing woodland pathway with the still more 
enticing words, ‘‘To Rob Roy’s Cave”’; there 
is the magnificent mountain view opposite; 
there is the comfortable and inviting stone 
hotel awaiting your patronage. I was first 
captivated, then captured. 

It is one of the snuggest and most delicious 
experiences of travel—twin joy to that of 
starting off anew —to find, in one’s fatigue, 
some room, however small and bare, that one 
may for the nonce call his own; where he may 
hang up his coat and get out his household 
penates, his photographs of those whom he 
has loved long since and left awhile, and feel 
that for a night, at least, he has a local habi- 
tation and a number, if notaname. That ex- 
perience I enjoyed to the full at Inversaid. 
My room was a pleasant one, overlooking a bit 
of lake; and through the window came float- 
ing a sound that is one of the most musical 


_and restful in nature, that of a leaping, sing- 


ing mountain brook. For another, but not 
for me, the music here might have been too 
loud and full: for Arklet Water, swollen by 
the morning’s rain,— or was it mist ? — was 
pouring a vast torrent of amber water over the 
successive cataracts that go by the name of 
Inversaid Falls. It was here that Wordsworth 
saw the Highland girl whom he has immor- 
talized: 
‘CA face with gladness overspread, 

Soft smiles by human kindness bred, 

And seemliness complete that sways 

Thy courtesies about thee plays, 

With no restraint but such as springs 

From quick and eager visitings 

Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 

Of thy few words of English speech.”’ 


The Highland girl is no longer here, unless 
she is in the kitchen of the hotel,—if so, then 
how transformed!—but the fall invites, and 
after supper, in the twilight of the long north- 
ern evening, I wandered through the woods 
along the rushing waters, singing — for a moun- 
tain brook starts the impulse to sing — until the 
dusk settled slowly over 


‘‘The lake, the bay, the waterfall,” 


and the great protecting mountains, encir- 
cling all. 

But the night shades did not fall before I 
had visited Rob Roy’s Cave. The path marked 
with that inviting sign was equally inviting as 
I followed it along the lake-shore, catching 
frequent charming glimpses of the water, until 


the way was choked with great boulders that 
indicate the nearness of the outlaw’s hiding- 
place. Two shaggy white goats brushed 
through the saplings in front of me, and 
leaped up the rocks in hasty flight, as nimbly 
as if wild. The cave itself is such as one may 
see on other mountain sides; but the fact that 
it was Rob Roy’s—or the tradition —lends it 
the charm of romance. The outlook across 
the placid lake to the mighty heights beyond 
is one of mingled beauty and grandeur that 
suits well the story of the intrepid hero at 
whose grave Wordsworth wrote: 


‘For thou, although with some wild thoughts, 
Wild chieftain of a savage clan, 
Hadst.this to boast of: thou didst love 
The liberty of man.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FLORAL COLLOQUY. 


(4 o'clock A.M.) 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ, 


“‘ Wakes, Robin,” she said with her two lips so red, 
‘This fair morning glory to see! 

The birds are astir in each maple and fir,— 
Wake, Robin, and ramble with me! 


‘‘ Let us toss care away, let us frolic and play 
Where the cowslip and primrose abound! 

Sweet Basil is there, and sweet William so fair, 
And Jill is all over the ground.” 


“Nay, rush me not, please, my little heartsease, 
To break up my slumbers be slow. 

You may think yourself sage for a maid of your age; 
But I am the elder, you know." 


Then her daisy-like face lost its roses and grace, 
And became like the snowdrop in hue; 

But for true London pride she must surely have cried, 
As she said, ‘Sir, this conduct you'll rue! 


‘* All a lady’s delight you can poison and blight,”’ 
And a sigh pressed her bosom so keen. 

‘“‘T could wish to have died, ere a poor, mourning bride, 
Or your bachelor’s buttons I’d seen! ”’ 


He could read in her eye ’twas no time for reply; 
Yet his honesty forced a retort, 
“¢ Black-eyed Susan [a niece] would insure me sweet 
peace, 
And for else ’twere in vain to care ight i 
Then, as if for a nap he replaced his scull cap, 
When for pardon she suddenly begs; 
Then he kissed cheeks so fair and her soft maiden hair, 
And they feasted on butter and eggs. 


(Find names of forty plants in above.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO HUBERT. 


BY H. H. H. 


HERE was trouble in the Harlowe family, 
and all because Hubert Harlowe could 
not have his own way. There was 

usually trouble when Hubert could not do as 
he pleased. 
He was but nine years old, and yet he felt 


quite wise and strong enough to take care — 


of himself. He was a very agreeable little boy 
when allowed to have his own way. Visitors 
to the Harlowe house often said, ‘‘ What a 
lovely little boy Hubert Harlowe is !” 

They saw him only when he was ‘‘at his 
best,”” and Hubert Harlowe ‘‘at his worst” 
was quite another boy. 

He was ‘‘at his worst’? one day when his 
mother told him that he could not go out and 
play after she had given him a bath and 
dressed him in his very best: clothes, because 
there were strangers coming to dinner, and 


Mrs. Harlowe naturally wanted her little boy 


to appear sweet and clean before them. 


‘Hubert. 
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Hubert was one of those little boys who al- 


_ ways want to know why they cannot do this 


or that. 

‘Why can’t I go out and play until the folks 
come?’ asked Hubert. 

“*Because it is muddy, and you would be 
certain to get off the walks and soil your cloth- 
ing,’ replied Mrs. Harlowe. ‘‘ And mamma 
does not want her little boy to ask her ‘why’ 
he cannot do anything she has forbidden him 
to do. It is his duty to obey her withouta 
question.”’ 

‘* But I'd be real careful if I went out,” said 
“I'd keep on the walks, and not get 
a bit muddy.” 

“You may go out on the back piazza, but 
mind that you don’t step off the piazza,’’ said 
Mrs. Harlowe. 

So Hubert, but half-satistied with this privi- 
lege, went out on to the back porch and played 
there for a while. Presently he saw a little 
playmate of his, who lived next door, pretend- 
ing to be a rope-walker, He had a pole, and 
was walking on top of his father’s fence. 

‘“*Sa-a-a-y, Hubert!’’ he called out. ‘t Look 
atme! You can’t do this!” 

“*T can, too!’’ called out Hubert. 

“« Let’s see you, then!” 

Heedless of his mother’s commands, Hubert 
ran down the porch steps, and climbed up on 
top of the fence separating the Harlowe lot 
from the one next to it. 

He stood up on the narrow board that 
formed the top of the fence, and began to walk 
along slowly on top of the fence. He had on 
perfectly new shoes; and they were so stiff, 
and had such slippery soles that he nearly fell 
before he had walked six feet. 

‘*T knew you couldn’t do it!’ called out the 
other boy. 

“*T know that I can,’’ replied Hubert, as he 
rose to his feet again. i 

He had gone a few feet farther when a sud- 
den gust of wind caused him to entirely lose 
his balance, and off he went into something 
worse than the mud. A swill barrel stood be- 
side the fence, and the cover happened to be 
off; and what did Hubert do but fall right into 
this barrel. 

The barrel was two-thirds full; and I leave 
you to imagine, if you can, Hubert’s appear- 
ance. He had, fortunately for him, gone feet 
first into the barrel, or the result would have 
been still more serious. 

The boy who had led him into the mischief, 
and one or two others who saw the accident, 
simply laughed aloud over it. Jane, the Har- 
lowe’s servant, chanced to look out of a win- 
dow just in time to see Hubert make his dis- 
astrous plunge; and she ran out and dragged 
the dripping and dreadful-looking boy from 
the barrel. 

Mrs. Harlowe’s friends arrived at that mo- 
ment; and Jane, who was greatly frightened, 
and who did not know that the expected com- 
pany had arrived, led Hubert into the hall just 
in time for him to be seen by everybody. 

Of course, they laughed; but the accident 
caused Mrs. Harlowe a great deal of trouble 
and an expense of fully ten dollars, for Hubert’s 
new clothes were utterly ruined. 

When they were taken off, he was put to bed 
and kept there all day, so that he had no share 
in the pleasant things going on downstairs. 

I do not know how you may feel about it; 
but I do not think that he deserved any share 
in this pleasure, and I do think that he de- 
served all the punishment he received. 

He has certainly been a very much better 


boy since that time. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAY. 


(YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Now come the merry days of May 
When birdies make the whole world gay, 
Singing, singing in the trees, 

_ Their sweet songs floating on the breeze. 
Everywhere their notes we greet, 
Like music gentle, tender, sweet. 


Then come the mayflowers bright and fair, 
With delicate perfume, rich and rare: 
They make unhappy, sad eyes bright, 

To see their petals pink and white; 

They teach the erring what is right, 

With all their purity and light. 


Behold the silvery, speckled trout 

From their snug winter’s home come out, 
And jump in waters swift and bright, 

As if right glad to see sunlight 

After their restful, quiet sleep 

In pools of water dark and deep. 


Yes, in the joyful days of May 
The children hasten forth to play; 
With voices happy, spirits gay, 
Proclaim who'll now be Queen of May, 
While grown folks round are heard to say, 
‘‘ Happy, O happy, each May-day!”’ 
ALICE WILLIS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FRIENDLY TIES AMONG BIRDS. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


N Russia, when a person happens to possess 

a nightingale which is a fine singer, the 

bird is made a sort of teacher of all the 
others of his kind in the neighborhood. 

It would appear that the Russians are in the 
habit of keeping pet nightingales; and so the 
neighbors, who are generally on the best of 
terms, bring their cages, and the inexperi- 
enced nightingales listen to the singing of their 
master, whom they all seem to respect. They 
are reported as keeping quiet and listening 
with all their might, then after a while they 
venture a note or two, then another and an- 
other, till they have caught the song, and can 
go through with it. Itis said that the night- 
ingale sits in apparent meditation, as if in- 
wardly rehearsing, and then bursts out into 
song. 

While attachment between animals is every- 
where to be seen, it is not often that we wit- 
ness such acts of disinterested devotion as we 
expect among human beings. Mother birds 
protect their young in the face of every danger; 
but it must be confessed that few observers 
have seen animals go to the rescue of others 
without maternal or paternal incentive, but 
such cases are not wanting. 

Some years ago a Scotch naturalist, wishing 
to obtain a gull, fired at a flock, breaking the 
wing of one which came fluttering down, fall- 
ing into the ocean. At first the flock were 
demoralized, and flew widely about, uttering 
harsh cries, but a moment later they seemed 
to be recalled to a sense of duty by the strug- 
gles of their wounded comrade, and two birds 
darted down, seized it by the tips of its wings, 
then rose and bore it away in triumph; for, as 
may be supposed, the naturalist did not fire, 
but permitted the rescue. Here was friend- 
ship: indeed, heroism in fact, as the other 
birds, alarmed by the fire, faced the. same dan- 

er. : 
i Facts prove that large birds transport smalle 
ones in their yearly migrations, The wood- 
cock, when it wishes to convey its young away 
from a place of danger, presses the tiny bird 
between her own feet and against her breast, 
and flies with it through the air. The Cree 


Indians told Dr. Rae, the arctic traveller, that 
a small bird of the sparrow species avails itself 
of the Canada goose to geta lift during its long 
journey. A thousand miles to the north-west 
the doctor found other Indians, who also spoke 
of the Canada goose as conyeying tiny pas- 
sengers. 

In the East the opinion is common that 
cranes transport on their backs small birds 
across the Mediterranean and over mountains. 
Several ornithologists have confirmed this 
popular opinion by their own observations. 
One of them says that in the autumn flocks of 
cranes are seen coming from the north. As 
they circle over the cultivated plains of Pales- 
tine, little birds fly up to them, and the twit- 
tering of those already settled upon their 
backs may be distinctly heard. . 

Another observer saw smaller birds rise from 
the backs of cranes at which a gun was fired. 
A Swedish traveller, while staying at Rhodes, 
saw flocks of storks come over the sea, and 
small birds rise from their backs. Mr. Wilson, 
foreman on the South Gare Breakwater at the 
mouth of the Tees, saw a short-eared owl 
come ‘‘flopping’’ across the sea; and, as it 
neared, he saw something between its shoul- 
ders. The owl lighted within ten yards of 
him; and, directly it settled, a little bird 
dropped off its back, and flew along the gare. 
On the broad back of the owl it had safely rid- 
den across the wild North Sea. 

Have any of our little readers ever heard of 
those wonderful birds that have such a strange 
name,— the ‘‘ hook-and-eye’’ birds? Old travel- 
lers in Persia tell us of the Juftah, this bird 
of curious make. The male bird has a wing 
on one side, and on the opposite side a hook. 
The female is furnished witha wing on one 
side and a ring on the other. Neither can fly 
alone. The effort would only result in a 
ridiculous flop round and round. But the 
male hooks the ring of the female, and thus 
together they can fly very well. This story 
is mentioned by Richardson. And Moore, the 
famous Irish poet, adds: 

** How can we live so far apart ? 
Oh! why not rather, heart to heart, 
United live and die, 
Like those sweet birds that fly together, 
_ With feather always touching feather, 
Linked by a hook-and-eye.”’ 


COLLOQUIAL SAYINGS. 
‘“‘NOT WORTH A STRAW.’’ 


In ancient times the English were wont to 
cover their floors with rushes. When visitors 
of distinction were expected, fresh rushes were 
substituted for the old. No change was made 
if the visitors were ordinary people, who were 
regarded as ‘‘not worth a rush.” This after- 
ward became ‘‘not worth a straw.”’ 


“ GATCHING A TARTAR.”’ 


You have heard the familiar expression, 
“Catching a Tartar’’; but do you know its 
origin? Here is the explanation sometimes 
given: 

During a battle between the Russians and 
Tartars, a private soldier of the former cried 
out: 

‘Captain, I’ve caught a Tartar!” 

‘Bring him along,” said the officer. 

“He will not let me,’’ was the response. 

Investigation proved that the captive had the 
captor by the arm, and would not allow him to 
move. So ‘‘catching a Tartar’’ is applicable 
to one who has found an antagonist too power- 
ful for him. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


LX, William Ellery Channing. 


How pleasant is the thought of our good saint,— 
Channing of Newport by the summer sea! 
He brought the larger love that makes us free, 

And purified our piety from taint; 

He pictured clear the man the ages paint, 

The nobleness our nature fain would be; 
He set it forth with truth’s intensity, 

In living form and not in language quaint; 

He was of gentleness compact and true; 

A worker for the better world of man; 

His words were sunshine and the morning dew, 
Or through the heart like sweetest music ran. 

While sun was sinking in the glowing West, 

His soul of beauty passed to starlike rest! 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THERE are certain letters received by the 
Editor which do not seem to belong to the Let- 
ter-box. We often use them in the Editor's 
Chair in order to call attention to the subjects 
referred to in the correspondence. The Kdi- 
tor is always desirous to throw his influence on 
the side of noble appeals to the young people. 

Two letters have been received which seem 
to him worthy of distinct mention here in this 
department. One relates to the unfortunate 
habit which so many persons have of recklessly 
treating the wild flowers. They slaughter these 
innocents. They pick wild flowers in a care- 
less, wastefulmanner. The warning will serve 
another year. The letter on this subject is as 
follows : 


Breesport, N.Y., April 8, 1903. 

Dear Editor and friends of Every Other Sunday.— 
T have taken the Lvery Other Sunday for a number of 
years, and now I wish to say a few words through the 
Letter-box, or where the Editor will be so kind as to 
allow it. 

I wish to appeal to the lovers of that beautiful and 
fragant, but modest little wood flower, the tracing ar- 
butus. I wish to appeal especially to the ones who are 
ruthlessly tearing it out by the roots. I wonder if they 
know that in this way, and by their carelessness, they 
are killing out our little friend? If this slaughter con- 
tinues, in a few short years the little promise of hope 
that once cheered the Puritan fathers to fresh courage 
will be gone — shall I say forever ? 

For the next three weeks there will be a wild rush 
for this little flower before it quits blooming for this 
year. Let us take shears, and clip only the twig with 
its fair flowers, thus leaving the roots. It will be but 
little trouble, but will save us a quiet little woodland 
friend. 

Hoping this will be approved by all lovers of the 
beautiful, I am a friend to the Every Other Sunday. 

M. Maupr E. JEenxins. 


The second letter refers to a still different 
subject. The advice contained in it is well 
worth consideration. The Editor hardly needs 
to enlarge upon the topic, for Miss Gannett 
is very frank and direct, so that all may un- 
derstand, Real generosity involves sacrifice. 
Young people should begin the habit of doing 
good ina genuine fashion. Any club of girls 
or boys, wishing to fulfil its best mission, 
should put in some hard work; and then they 
will feel that the results are every way credit- 


able. The blessings of the finest charity flow 
from the spring of self-sacrifice. This is the 
letter: 


WaAsuHINGTON, D.C. 
My dear giris,—Many of you — indeed, I am sure that 
ali of you— are, of course, always on the watch for some 
kindly thing to do for another; but do not, I beg of 
you, follow the example of a Sunshine League of which 


I know which provided a dinner for some poor family 
by begging the materials for it from father and mother. 

That is not the true style of giving. It throws the 
expense, the responsibility, and the work upon others, 
while keeping for yourselves the pleasure of seeing the 
enjoyment and receiving the gratitude of those who are 
helped. That has always seemed to me to be selfish- 
ness, not charity. No,no: let your kindly deeds be all 
your own. Let the expense, if any, be taken from your 
own little purses, and let the necessary work be done by 
yourselves. 

Do not undertake anything too hard for your own 
hands or too expensive for your purses. Never ask 
older, wiser, or more skilful persons to furnish sun- 
shine for you to distribute, but be your own sunshine 
maker. So shall you most truly know that ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

SARAH EH. GANNETT. 


The Editor ventures to suggest that there 
might be exceptions to the above rule. Some- 
times gifts of money or material from friends 
are not to be discouraged. Boys or girls are 
not always able to do things on the scale they 
would like, by their own efforts alone. But 
the principle set forth in the letter is a worthy 
one, and we leave it to the good sense of our 
young people to carry it out in the proper way. 


What your heart thinks great is great. The 
soul’s emphasis is always right. EMERSON. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of *‘ Hvery Other 
Sunday.” 

EDITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. The winged bull in Assyrian art had what 
probable significance ? 

2. The Vatican contains how many grand 
staircases and how many courts? In what 
year did it become the permanent residence of 
the pope ? 

3. What great artist painted a series of fres- 
coes of the history of the Passion for the Con- 
vent of San Marco in Florence ? 

4. Who were the ‘‘Seven Wise Men of 
xreece ”’ ? 

5. What great artist loved a beautiful woman 
named Vittoria Colonna ? 

6. Where are the Heights of Abraham, and 
what happened there ? 

7. What day has been called the Dark Day 
of New England ? 

8. What great artist lived to be ninety-nine 
and a half years of age, and then died of the 
plague ? 

9. When and where was the battle of Ban- 
nockburn fought, and with what result ? 

10. When and where was Mrs. Anna Jame- 
son born? On what subject did she write ? 


Answers will appear June 7, 1908. 


Answers 
To questions published April 12, 1908. 


1. Quentin Matsys. 
2. Cleopatra. 


3. Durer. 

4, ‘Vision of Piers Plowman,’’ by William 
Langland. 

5. London, in 1828. National Gallery, Lon- 
don. 


6. Ben Jonson. 
7. Sydney Smith. 
8. Anthony van Dyck. 
9, Second in size. 
10. Ben Jonson. Alfred Austin. . 


LETTER-BOX. 


DEERFIELD, MAss. 


Dear Editor,— We have quite a large Sunday School 
here in Deerfield, and I am one of the members. I take 
the paper, and enjoy it very much. I also enjoy getting 
out the puzzles. My Sunday-School teacher is Mrs. 
Henry. Yours respectfully, 

NELLIE TALBOT. 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 


THE initials of the names of the women who spoke 


the first five quotations will spell the name of the author 


of the last quotation. 

1. *‘ Now, therefore, my son, obey my voice accord- 
ing to that which Icommand thee. Go now to the flock, 
and fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats; 
and I will make them savory meat for thy father, such 
as he loveth.”’ 

2. ‘ Treason, treason.”’ 

3. ‘The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich: he 
bringeth low and lifteth up.” 

4, ‘For the Lord will certainly make my lord a sure 
house; because my lord fighteth the battles of the Lord, 
and evil hath not been found in thee all thy days.” — 

5. ‘* And thou, my lord, O king, the eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who shall 
sit on the throne of my lord the king after him.” 


6. ‘‘Now, therefore, I pray you, swear unto me by | 


the Lord, since I have showed you kindness, that ye 
will also show kindness unto my father’s house, and 
give me a true token.” 


RIDDLE. 


Iv’s large or small, it’s square or round; 

It’s fastened with nails or sown in the ground. 

Some lads are skilful at giving it others. 

Some girls are pleased when it comes from their brothers. 
Some make it of silver, some water it well; 

Most people must know it: its name— who can tell? 


SHAKESPEARE PUZZLE. 


ANSWER each question by a title of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays : — ae 

1. How shall I season the soup? 

2. What do you call this small village in which you 
live? 

3. From whom did you buy your Venetian glasses ? 

4, What howled so fearfully all night ? 

5. What have you to say of the success of the expedi- 
tion that began so badly ? 

6. What do you call a yard for a quart ? 


ANSWER TO PUZZLES IN NO. XVI. 


Eniema XVIII.— Austria-Hungary. 
A Rippise.— Lonpon. 


Somze Curious Cats.—l. Catastrophe. 2. Cat- 


amount. 3. Catfish. 4. Catbird. 5. Caterpillar. 6. 
Catalogue. 7. Catechism. 8. Catkin. 9. Catsup. 
10. Cattle. 11. Catapult. 


BrsiicaL PuzzLe.— Samson. 
ConuNDRUM XX.— Because we must B before we 
can C. 
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